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We Foresee in 1950 


ANNOUNCER: Ten outstanding Amer- 
icans—Robert Taft, Claude Pepper, 
Margaret Chase Smith, Phillip Mur- 
ray, Henry Kaiser, Wayne Morse, 
Paul Hoffman, Bing Crosby, Fulton 
Sheen, William O. Douglas—bring you 
their candid predictions for the com- 
ing year. These men and women are 
helping reshape the destiny of this 
country ... and the world. They are 
writing history—writing the signifi- 
cant chapters of a book that might well 
be titled “The American Century.” One 
of the names that stands out in this 
volume is that of Robert A. Taft, 
prominent spokesman of the Republi- 
can Party. For a decade he has helped 
write history from his seat in the 
United States Senate. What do you 
predict for the first year of the second 
half of the century, Senator Taft? 


Robert Taft 


SENATOR TAFT: I do not remember a 
time when the political situation, both 
in America and throughout the world, 
was as confused as it is today; or 
when it was as difficult to make pre- 
dictions. The world situation depends 
largely on the Russian state of mind 
which I do not claim to understand. 
J feel a little more able to predict the 
domestic situation because I have 
spent the last three months traveling 
into nearly all of the counties of the 
state of Ohio, whose population is 
fairly typical of the United States. 


I believe the 81st Congress will re- 
ject the extreme plans to destroy 
liberty and equal justice in the United 
States by new economic controls and 
new hand-out programs. I believe 
specifically that this Congress will 
reject the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 


Act, the proposal for socialized and 
nationalized medicine, the Brannan 
Plan for agriculture, and universal 
military training. I believe its action 
in those regards will be overwhelm- 
ingly approved by the people at the 
polls in November by the election of 
a more conservative Congress. 


On the other hand, I believe this 
Congress will act to improve our pres- 
ent system, in particular, by providing 
greater equality: first, by passing 
some of the civil rights measures, per- 
haps the poll-tax repeal and anti- 
lynching laws; second, by revising the 
tax laws, probably without any net 
increase in taxes; third, by improving 
the old-age-insurance plan, perhaps 
providing a comprehensive study of 
pensions; fourth, by passing laws to 
assist states in doing a more compre- 
hensive job in the public health field 
and providing for more doctors and 
nurses. 


The most serious delinquency of this 
Congress is likely to be a continuation 
of the policy of deficit spending and 
extravagant appropriations such as 
were made in the first session. If we 
do still face a continuing deficit in 
November, 1950, I believe the people 
will speak convincingly at the election 
against the fatal danger of continuing 
such a policy. I believe that in that 
election those Senators and Congress- 
men will be elected who speak out most 
clearly for progress within American 
principles of liberty, equality and jus- 
tice, and against bureaucratic controls, 
and free hand-outs to those who are 
able—and in fact willing—to stand 
on their own feet. 


ANNOUNCER: In our chronicle of “The 
American Century” we turn now from 
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the viewpoint of Senator Taft to that 
of Senator Claude Pepper, an out- 
standing advocate of most Adminis- 
tration policies and a bulwark of the 
Democratic Party. What do you fore- 
see in 1950, Senator Pepper? 


Claude Pepper 


SENATOR PEPPER: I see in the new 
year the further unfolding of the 
American dream, the recognition that 
we are all children of one God, broth- 
ers in the fraternity of man, seeing in 
every human being the dignity that 
deserves respect and justice and dis- 
daining intolerance, bigotry and injus- 
tice. I see a people aware of a com- 
mon destiny, discharging a common 


duty to help one another and to help 


all to rise to high levels by those stand- 
ards which time and faith have taught 
us are dependable, learning to recon- 
cile the two entities which we are— 
individuals and a people—with due 
regard for each. 


We must effectively further those 
ends that we hold dear and help one 
another as we feel is our duty and 
others’ rights, using a free govern- 
ment as the servant of a sovereign 
people to help all, and especially to 
help those who need help most, par- 
ticularly helping people to live better 
in their homes, to enjoy better health, 
and to be more secure against disease. 
Yes, it must be a serving government 
of a sovereign people, helping to de- 
velop all our capacities which serve 
good purposes in every proper way, 
assisting the people to exercise the 
divine duty to work best, helping to 
lighten and to ease the shock of mis- 
fortune, to care for those needing care, 
in illness, disability or old age, and 
stimulating all endeavor which pro- 
motes the common good and those 
mental and spiritual values which give 
the deepest of all satisfactions. 


And above everything else, may we 
be a people seeking and serving an 
honorable peace through which the 
human race may become more per- 
fectly the human family. As this is 
our dream, we pray that it may be the 


will of the Father of all men to put 
great dreams in the hearts of all 
people and that He may make our 
dreams and the dreams of other peo- 
ples ever more alike and less different, 
possessing more of good and less of 
bad. Believing in mankind and be- 
lieving that man was made to rise 
ever higher and higher, though it be 
step by step, I see in this great land 
in 1950 a prospering and progressing 
people in a bettering world. 


ANNOUNCER: One feature of our book 
on “The American Century” is the 
ever-growing influence of women on 
the political and legislative life of our 
country. One of the most brilliant 
exponents of the American woman’s 
viewpoint is Margaret Chase Smith, 
United States Senator from Maine. 
Senator Smith’s farsighted opinions 
on American politics may well affect 
the course of the Republican Party 
in the year to come. What do you 
predict for 1950, Senator Smith? 


Margaret Chase Smith 


SENATOR SMITH: I foresee in 1950 a 
growing awareness on the part of our 
federal government and the major 
political parties of their responsibility 
to the American public. More im- 
portant, I foresee John and Jane Q. 
Public accepting their responsibility 
for greater participation in their gov- 
ernment—going to the election polls 
in growing numbers to register their 
approval or disapproval in the most 
effective way they can, instead of stay- 
ing home as 45 million eligible voters 
did in 1948. 


I foresee women awakening to their 
political power with an increasing 
number of women gaining elective and 
appointive high level positions in our 
government—on the basis of ability 
rather than prejudice for or against 
them merely because they are women. 


In its attempt to make a political 
comeback and give the Democratic 
Party a little more competition, I fore- 
see the Republican Party making 
definite progress in humanizing itself 
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in the eyes of the electorate—of dis- 
pelling, without preaching class hatred 
against honestly earned wealth, the 
misconception that it is the exclusive 
club party of “wealthy wearers of 
orchids, tiaras and top hats.” I fore- 
see the development in the Republican 
Party of a moderate middle group be- 
tween the extremes of “me tooers” to 
the left and “aginers” to the right 
who oppose everything the Democrats 
have done, including the good things, 
—attuning the thinking of the Re- 
publican Party to the thinking of the 
people and getting away from the 
error of trying to tell the people what 
to think. 


In fact, I foresee as the Number 
One national development in 1950 an 
emphasis and growth of moderation 
and a trend away from the extremes 
that have marked the recent years. 
I happily foresee business, labor and 
political parties beginning to learn to 
think beyond the narrow limits of their 
own advantages—projecting their 
thinking beyond to the public and its 
interest and becoming more sensitive 
to, and appreciative of, public opinion. 


All in all, I foresee in 1950 a grow- 
ing realization on the part of all of 
us, of all groups and individuals, of 
our interdependence—our mutual de- 
pendence upon each other. That re- 
alized interdependence will pave a two- 
way street between the government 
and the people. The government will 
think more about its people and the 
people will think more about their 
government. 


ANNOUNCER: From the field of politics 
we turn now to the place of business 
in “The American Century.” The past 
decade has witnessed an unbelievable 
expansion of production and has un- 
covered many new figures who dom- 
inate the business world. Among the 
foremost of these leaders is Henry J. 
Kaiser, whose genius fashioned and 
produced many of the weapons so vital 
in winning the war. Mr. Kaiser, what 
do you foresee for this mid-century 
year? 


Henry Kaiser 


Mr. KAISER: I foresee 1950 as a year 
of opportunity—really great oppor- 
tunity for individual Americans. Busi- 
nessmen have raised their sights to 
the magnitude and the lasting nature 
of postwar opportunities. They have 
shaken off most of their qualms over 
the readjustments that they sur- 
mounted last year. They now recog- 
nize that the people’s demand for a 
higher standard of living is per- 
manent. 


The New Year is an appropriate 
time to remind ourselves that the long- 
range direction of the people is for- 
ward. The pace is dynamic. Genera- 
tion after generation, our people and 
their industries have doubled the na- 
tional production every 20 years. To 
the imaginative youth of our land— 
to the men and women who still dare— 
the voice within says, “What we have 
done in the past can be improved and 
we will do better in the future.” 


I foresee for 1950 better human re- 
lationships, better employee-manage- 
ment relationships to raise productiv- 
ity, and a better standard of medical 
care. I foresee doctors developing the 
opportunity, ever increasingly, to com- 
bine prepayment, group practice, med- 
ical centers and private medicine into 
a wider and better distribution of the 
best medical care for the people at the 
lowest cost on a private enterprise 
basis. 


I foresee great opportunities for 
Congress to adopt tax incentives to 
stimulate our savings and investing. I 
foresee tax incentives to industry 
which will keep the national economy 
dynamic, expanding, producing more 
goods at lower cost with the funda- 
mental, important result of bringing 
more things to more people. 


I foresee all these things, because 
it is true as the Bible teaches us that, 
“If thou canst believe, all things are 
possible to him that believeth.” Thank 
God that in the United States we are 
free. . . . Each individual has the 
freedom and the opportunity to work 
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out an unlimited personal destiny for 
himself. William James said, “Men 
habitually use only a small part of 
the powers which they possess and 
which they might use under appro- 
priate circumstances.” I foresee more 
and more people using their untapped 
powers of achievement to make the 
New Year greater, not only for them- 
selves as individuals, but for the 
nation. 


ANNOUNCER: Business expands only 
when working with labor, and perhaps 
labor itself has made the strongest 
impact on the American citizenry. 
Today, America’s working men are 
well organized to express their desires. 


In “The American Century” two great . 


labor organizations—the CIO and the 
AF of L—have grown to phenomenal 
strength. Outstanding leaders have 
emerged from the ranks of labor itself 
to direct labor’s destinies. Phillip 
Murray, what do you foresee for 1950? 


Phillip Murray 


Mr. Murray: Labor in America has 
come of age during the past fifty 
years. Its activities have contributed 
greatly to the welfare of the people 
of our nation. Thanks to the effective- 
ness of our workers and our unions, 
we have maintained constant progress 
toward our goals of political and 
economic democracy. 


But today, at the turning point of 
this eventful Twentieth Century, we 
cannot—and we must not—rest on our 
past accomplishments. The CIO will 
continue to press forward its crusade 
to win a better, more secure life for 
the workers of America. These gains 
will not be confined to the member- 
ship of our unions—for it has always 
been true that what is good for labor 
is good for all the people. 


In 1950, and the years ahead, Amer- 
ican unions will actively support a 
number of projects in which every 
group in the population is intensely 
interested. 


We want peace. Labor wants inter- 


national stability, and international 
control of the atomic bomb, which can 
destroy us all. 


We want democracy strengthened. 
At home, we want civil rights legis- 
lation. Abroad, the CIO, together with 
other American unions, is joining with 
unions from the democratic world to 
improve living standards and human 
rights in every nation. 


We want prosperity. It can be pre- 
served by giving workers a fair share 
of the benefits of the country’s con- 
stantly rising productive efficiency. 
And we shall strive to regain full 
employment—a job for every person. 


We want security. Our unions have 
pioneered in obtaining decent pensions 
for older workers. This campaign to 
improve the security of the individual 
will certainly continue. The day has 
passed when this nation can ignore 
the hardship and suffering of its elder 
generation. 


Labor in 1950 will make progress 
toward the attainment of these laud- 
able objectives of peace, prosperity 
and security—and all America will 
benefit by labor’s action. But we must 
not permit the effectiveness and con- 
structive program of organized labor 
to be hampered by such restrictive 
laws as the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
I know will soon be repealed. The 
Taft-Hartley Act will be repealed be- 
cause most Americans know that a 
free labor movement is one of our 
nation’s most precious assets. 


ANNOUNCER: Laborers, businessmen, 
executives—all American workers— 
are most effective in guiding the fu- 
ture of America when they operate 
within the framework of political 
parties. In “The American Century” 
politics has become an art. But more 
important than any one political party 
is the well-being of the country itself. 
American politics requires men of 
vision and such a man is Wayne Morse, 
outstanding Republican and United 
States Senator from Oregon. What 
do you foresee for the coming year, 
Senator Morse? 
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Wayne Morse 


SENATOR Morse: What do I foresee in 
1950 as far as American politics are 
concerned? I think the first thing I 
see is a return to a dynamic two-party 
system in this country. That means 
of course a great change in program 
for my party, the Republican Party. 
It means my party in the 1950 cam- 
paigns, in my opinion, will be a party 
which will offer affirmative, construc- 
tive, specific proposals to meet the 
great issues which will confront the 
American people. 


I think the Republicans have at long 
last learned that they must have a 
constructive program to offer the 
American people. Not a “me-tooism” 
program but a program that will seek 
to solve the great issues confronting 
us within the framework of Constitu- 
tional liberalism. As I have said so 
many times, the liberalism of the 
Constitution should be good enough 
for the American people, and I believe 
the American people only ask to have 
the liberal policies of the Constitution 
put into practice. 


I foresee also a great change in the 
Republican Party in the sense that the 
rank and file voters within the party 
will fast come to recognize the need 
for a sane liberalization of party 
policy. The old platitudes of statism, 
the old scarecrow argument of social- 
ism is on the way out, I think, in the 
Republican Party—not because we 


favor socialism, not because we favor. 


statism, but because we know the 
answers to the needs of the Amer- 
ican people are not to be found in 
terms of platitudes but in terms of 
specific legislative proposals. 


Therefore, I foresee, in the great 
1950 campaign, the Republican Party 
offering a specific tax program for 
the American people because unless 
we have an elimination of the gross 
inequities of the present tax structure, 
we will be confronted with an ever 
cheapening American dollar. We will 
be confronted with grave economic in- 
stability in our country. And so I 


think my party will support the tax 
program of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 


In the field of economy, I think the 
Republican Party will and should come 
forward with the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission for govern- 
ment economy as a specific Republican 
program. 


In the field of foreign relations, 
I think the Republican Party will 
carry forward with a sound, bipar- 
tisan foreign policy program; insist- 
ing, however, that the Democratic 
Party cooperatively work with the 
Republican Party in seeing to it that 
it is a nonpartisan, bipartisan foreign 
program. 


These are some of the things that 
I foresee as to the great political con- 
tests which will be waged before the 
American people in the elections of 
1950.* 


ANNOUNCER: In “The American Cen- 
tury” the United States has grown to 
world leadership, has shouldered re- 
sponsibilities for the well-being of 
peoples around a shrinking earth. The 
world looks to America for help and 
help is being given. Through the Eco- 
nomie Cooperation Administration we 
are working to rehabilitate millions 
of less fortunate people. Men of char- 
acter have emerged to direct the inter- 
national activities of this nation. Ad- 
ministrator Paul Hoffman, what do 
you foresee for 1950? 


Paul Hoffman 


Mr. HorrMan: The first five months 
of the new year 1950, the United 
States will be called upon to make 
decisions that will affect the course 
of history for the next five decades. 
Among the momentous decisions which | 
must be made is whether we will carry 
through to its completion the Marshall 
Plan which was initiated by the United 
States nearly two years ago. It was 
initiated as a four-year program 


*The remarks of Senator Morse were not 
included in the broadcast. 
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scheduled to terminate on June 380, 
1952. Its purpose is to help the free 
nations of Western Europe to achieve 
a degree of recovery that will form 
the basis for a just and enduring 
peace. When the Marshall Plan 
started operating, many millions of 
people of Western Europe were war- 
weary, hungry, and filled with despair. 
They looked to the United States for 
leadership and aid because we alone 
had the material and resources to 
avert the total chaos that threatened. 
Today the people of the Marshall Plan 
countries have a sustaining diet. They 
are working hard at useful jobs. 
Despair has turned into hope. 


This progress has been made in the 


face of a cold war which the Kremlin - 


openly declared against the Marshall 
Plan at its inception and which it is 
still relentlessly carrying on. Through 
propaganda, sabotage, and Moscow- 
inspired strikes they are endeavoring 
to bring back hunger and despair. 
In the remaining two years of the 
Marshall Plan our task is to help the 
free nations of Western Europe win 
the cold war that the Kremlin is wag- 
ing against them and to build the 
economic base of liberty so soundly 
that there can be no possibility of 
collapse into chaos. 


The job immediately ahead is stu- 
rendous. Europe must modernize its 
wav of doing business through the 
use of new tools and methods. Output 
per hour must be lifted to new heights 
so that the standard of living in 
Europe can be increased sharply. The 
Marshall Plan countries must continue 
to increase their exports to us and in 
that way earn dollars so they can 
become cash-on-the-barrel-head cus- 
tomers, not charity cases. In all this 
we must continue to lead. History 
has devolved this role upon us no mat- 
ter how reluctantly we accept. We 
shall, I know, accept it and act with 
wisdom and mercy and great vision 
because the alternative is unthinkable. 
The alternative to our continued lead- 
ership is nothing less than a new dark 
age for mankind with war emergen- 


cies, misery and even enslavement, the 
common lot of man. 


I am convinced with our help the 
free nations of Western Europe can 
win the cold war, that America will 
continue to play its part, that the free 
nations of Western Europe will stick 
with this free nation of ours in build- 
ing a peaceful, prosperous, free world. 
If we do this, and I believe we will, 
the prospects that I foresee in 1950 
are bright. It could indeed become 
year one in the golden age of which 
all men of good will have dreamed 
over the centuries. 


ANNOUNCER: An essential phase of 
American life has always been enter- 
tainment. Its growth to a nation-wide 
business is testimony to the significant 
place it holds in all our lives. For a 
prediction about the future of the 
entertainment business we turn to a 
man who is known and loved by all 
Americans, a man who is identified 
with all the joy and happiness the 
word “entertainment” implies, a man 
whose influence only begins in the 
entertainment world because he has a 
place in the affections of people the 
world over. Bing Crosby. 


Bing Crosby 


Mr. Crossy: I foresee great prog- 
ress in the entertainment field in 1950. 
You know, Americans like entertain- 
ment, and they like to be entertained, 
and 1950 promises a bumper crop in 
all branches of show business. Those 
who guide the destinies of the theater, 
radio, and the motion picture indus- 
tries realize that they must this year 
do battle with that happy little new- 
comer, television. And they further 
realize they must go all out for more 
improved and better entertainment 
to combat the competition television 
is bound to offer during this year. 
Here’s a point which occurs to me 
which seems outstanding in endeavor- 
ing to contrast television with radio 
and this point, of course, is solely 
from the artist’s point of view. I 
think he should appear half as much 
and he has to be twice as good. Of 
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course television at present leaves 
much to be desired, but it will greatly 
improve, vastly improve, in 1950. Thus 
the whole watchword of the entire 
theatrical world is improvement. This 
naturally means more and better en- 
tertainment for all. Thank you very 
much, and a happy new year! 


ANNOUNCER: Deep within every man’s 
heart is a hard core of belief. It makes 
him not just an American citizen but 
a servant of some higher force. No 
chronicle of “The American Century,” 
no predictions for the coming year, 
would be complete without an ap- 
praisal of man’s feelings on moral 
issues. The Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Fulton J. Sheen. 


Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 


Mscr. SHEEN: I foresee a wiser and 
happier people in 1950, and for three 
reasons: 


First, because people are beginning 
to see that the cause of our troubles 
is not in things, but in our hearts. If 
it were in things, all they would have 
to do would be to change their politics 
and their economics, or through a 
revolution shift booty and loot from 
one pocket to another. Their newer 
insights perceive that since nothing 
ever happens in the world that does 
not first happen in their hearts, unless 
these are changed, nothing is changed. 
That is why they are beginning a new 
era of soul making under God. 


Second, because those who are suf- 
fering, sick, or the victims of injus- 
tice, are learning that the only con- 
solation they can have for their tears 
is a God Who Himself has walked 
down the road of suffering and found 
victory in defeat. Looking at the 
Cross, they no longer say, “What does 
God know about pain?” For here is 
a God Who has taken His own medi- 
cine. If He has taken suffering, then 
it fits into the Divine Plan and can be 
used not only for the purification of 
our own souls, but also for the re- 
demption of the world. 


Third, because people are coming 
to a deeper understanding of love. 
They see that love has three stages. 
The first is the digestive stage, where 
we take all the loving we can, but give 
none. The second is the reciprocal 
stage, in which we love only those who 
love us and treat them as equals. The 
third stage is one in which we offer 
ourselves for others, because we see 
them as better than we are whether 
they love us or not. 


I foresee a day when the American 
people will go around putting love 
where they do not find it, and thus 
find everyone lovable. Then will come 
to them that Happy New Year in 
which they will thrill to the knowl- 
edge that it takes not two, but three, 
to make love, You and Me and God. 


ANNOUNCER: The Supreme Court of 
the United States is the safeguard of 
America’s Constitutional rights. Here 
justice is sought and found by the 
farmer, the laborer, the businessman. 
The heavy responsibilities of the Court 
are shouldered by nine men of experi- 
ence and vision. One of these men is 
Justice William O. Douglas who is now 
convalescing from a serious accident 
at his cottage near Tucson, Arizona. 
Justice Douglas, what do you forsee in 
1950? 


William O. Douglas 


JUSTICE DouGLAs: I foresee for 1950 
an increasing acceptance in the world 
of the principles of law for which the 
democracies stand. Law in the Soviet 
world is like law in the world that was 
conceived by Hitler. It is law designed 
to make the state supreme and all- 
powerful and to render the individual 
meek and subservient. We use law as 
a refuge for every religious sect, as 
a protection of the right of the indi- 
vidual to worship God as he pleases. 
The totalitarian regimes are essen- 
tially godless, for they permit full 
worship only of the state. We use law 
to sanction the full expression by indi- 
viduals of their social, economic and 
political views. 

We believe in the airing of griev- 
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give vent to his ideas whether they 
relate to the weather or strike the 
government at its weakest point. 
Regimes like the Soviets’ aim to con- 
trol thoughts and expressions of ideas. 
The man who dissents or is so bold 
as to criticize the Kremlin disappears. 
An individual is permitted to speak 
only the ideas that are in favor with 
the ruling clique. 

We use the press to permit the 
public dissemination of both orthodox 
and unorthodox ideas. Our press rep- 
resents no one clique or group. One 
does not need a license from the gov- 
ernment to open a newspaper. Our 
freedom of press is available to all 
regardless of their political opinions 
or their religious views. The Soviets 
use the press as a propaganda agency 
of the government. There is no free or 
independent editor or publisher in the 
Soviet zone of power. 

The confessions which the Soviet 
courts allow in evidence against the 
accused are confessions obtained by 
third degree police methods which are 
outlawed in the democracies. Every 
human being. has a breaking point. 
The Soviets use relays of police to 
examine a prisoner for hours and days 
on end until he reaches the breaking 
point. The prisoner finally is willing 
to confess to anything in order to 
get relief from the torture. 


These contrasts between the protec- 
tion of civil liberties in the democra- 
cies and the annihilation of freedom 
in the Soviet zone have become more 
and more apparent to all people as 
the Soviets have revealed their tactics 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the 
other border states. As a _ result, 
people everywhere will, I think, strive 
harder to keep the precious civil liber- 
ties which democratic systems have 
afforded them. 


During 1949 I traveled most of 
the countries that border the Soviet 
zone from Greece to Persia. Many 
of these people were under military 
rule as strict and as depressing as 
the Soviet system. But everywhere I 
went I found that the yearning of the 
people was*for liberty as we know it. 
They were not ready or eager to ex- 
change their present serfdom for a 
new one under Soviet auspices. The 
appetite for liberty is great every- 
where. If America learns from the 
lessons of China it will support only 
the democratic forces, not the re- 
actionary regimes in every country. 
If America takes that simple course 
there can be a real renaissance of 
civil liberties throughout the whole 
world in 1950.* 


*The remarks of Justice Douglas were not 
included in the broadcast. 
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Have You Read These 


Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts ? 


List of all available Reviewing Stand 


discussions on request 


Volume XII of THE REVIEWING STAND 


What Is Happening in China? 
How Can You Make Your Mar- 
riage a Success? 


25. 


26. 


The Meaning of the Hoover Re- 
port. 
Watch Your Language! 


VOLUME XIII of THE REVIEWING STAND 


. What Do Our Teen-Agers Think 


of America’s Future? 

How Will the North Atlantic Pact 
Affect Us? 

Our 81st Congress. 

What Is Happening to American 
Literature? 

Will the New Housing Bill Clear 
Our Slums? 

How Do the Comics Affect Your 
Child? 

What Is Happening to the Ameri- 
can Theatre? 

Goethe—200 Years Ago and To- 
day. 

How Should We Educate for 
Business and Industry? 

Cancer and Your Life. 


. Labor, Management and the Law. 


Are We Losing the Cold War in 
Europe? 


13. 


Are We Losing the Cold War in 
Asia? 


. Should the Federal Government 


Support Farm Prices? 
Should Prices Go Down Now? 


. Preparing for Atomic Age Prob- 


lems. 
Can We Stop Drunken Driving? 
How Big Should Business Get? 


Should the President Be Elected 
By a Direct Vote of the People? 


. What Can Medicine Do for the 


Aged? 


. What Should the Government Do 


for the Aged? 


. That Man John L. Lewis. 
. Christianity and Communism. 
. Is Aviation Fulfilling Its Peace- 


time Role? 
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THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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CI enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 
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